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On June 21, 1942, The New York Times published the 
results of an elaborate and painstakingly conducted survey 
which should have the thoughtful consideration of every 
responsible educator in the United States. 

The implications of the condition disclosed should 
prompt constructive thought and action by qualified au- 
thorities in the educational world to foreclose imposed solu- 
tions which may not be prompted entirely by idealism. 

Because of the importance of the subject matter, the 
entire article is herewith reproduced for the convenience 
of American Educators. 



U.S. HISTORY STUDY 
IS NOT REQUIRED 
IN 82% OF COLLEGES 

Nation-Wide Survey Reveals 
72% Do Not List It as an 
Entrance Prerequisite 

EDUCATORS URGE CHANGE 

69% in 1,225 Institutions 
Favor Compulsory Courses 
to Develop Good Citizens 



By Benjamin Fine 

A nation-wide survey, conducted by The New York 
Times, shows that 82 per cent of the institutions of higher 
learning in the United States do not require the study of 
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United States history for the undergraduate degree. Eight- 
een per cent of the colleges and universities require such 
history courses before a degree is awarded. It was found 
that many students complete their four years in college 
without taking any history courses dealing with this 
country. 

Seventy-two per cent of the colleges and universities 
do not require United States history for admission, while 
28 per cent require it. As a result, the survey revealed, 
many students go through high school, college and then 
to a professional or graduate institution without having 
explored courses in the history of their country. 

Less than 10 per cent of the total undergraduate body 
was enrolled in United States history classes during the 
Spring semester just ended. Only 8 per cent of the fresh- 
man class took courses in United States history, although 
30 per cent was enrolled in European or world history 
courses. 

Urged as Required Subject 

Although United States history is not required, many 
college presidents and history professors believe that it 
should be made compulsory. Sixty-nine per cent of the 
higher institutions held that it should be made a required 
subject for all undergraduate students attending colleges 
and universities in this country. Many presidents noted 
that while it was not a required subject, the time had come, 
because of the world crisis, to make it so. 

A host of reasons was advanced for the introduction of 
United States history into the undergraduate curriculum. 
Among the most frequently mentioned were these : it helps 
develop good citizens; it teaches the American way of life; 
it builds civic responsibility; it develops good leadership; 
it helps the citizen appreciate his American heritage; it 
will give the American boys fighting against Fascism a 
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clearer insight into the democratic traditions they are de- 
fending. 

Opposition to the compulsory teaching of United 
States history centered mainly on two grounds: first, no 
subject should be forced upon the student, and second, 
many of the college men and women had taken courses 
in history on the secondary level. It was felt by some 
college presidents that world, rather than national history 
was necessary, to prevent narrow thinking and sectional 
attitudes. 

In conducting the survey, questionnaires were sent to 
virtually every liberal arts college, professional school and 
teachers college in the United States — a combined total of 
1,225 institutions. Returns were received from 690 col- 
leges, or 56 per cent of the total. 

An undergraduate body of 587,554 men and women is 
represented in the colleges covered by the returns. Of 
this number, 180,175 were freshmen. The colleges were 
grouped in public, private and denominational categories, 
as listed in the educational directory of the United States 
Office of Education. 

Among the questions asked of the colleges were: total 
number of undergraduate students enrolled in all history 
courses and in United States history; number of freshmen 
taking United States history; is United States history re- 
quired for admission; is it required for undergraduate 
degree; is it required for students majoring in govern- 
ment, economics or sociology; should it be made com- 
pulsory for all undergraduate students; and the percentage 
of 1942 graduating class that had taken courses in United 
States history. 

It was found that 166,845 students were enrolled in all 
history courses last semester, or 30 per cent of the entire 
undergraduate body. However, of this number only 54,- 
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826 students were taking United States history, amounting 
to 9 per cent of the undergraduate enrollment. 

A somewhat larger percentage of undergraduates in 
teachers colleges were taking American history than in the 
liberal arts or technical schools. Fifteen per cent, or 12,262 
out of 70,807 students in the teachers colleges were en- 
rolled in American history classes; 7 per cent, or 2,203 out 
of 36,363 were enrolled in the professional and techno- 
logical institutions, while 9 per cent, 40,927 of a total un- 
dergraduate enrollment of 480,384, were enrolled in the 
liberal arts colleges. 

Record in Private Schools 

Little difference could be seen in the public, private or 
denominational divisions. The survey disclosed that of 
158,114 undergraduates in private colleges, 28,545 were 
taking American history; of 312,101 in the public insti- 
tutions, 28,545 students were enrolled in this subject, and 
of 117,339 undergraduates in the denominational schools, 
12,333 were taking courses dealing with the history of our 
country. 

Few members of the freshman class study United States 
history in college. Many institutions do not permit the en- 
tering students to take this subject, reserving it for the 
junior or senior years. Of the total freshman class size of 
180,175 analyzed in the study, 15,061 were taking United 
States history, or 8 per cent. No significant difference 
could be noted between the public, private or denomina- 
tional institutions. 

More freshmen in the teachers colleges took United 
States history — 4,204 of 23,091, or 18 per cent. The tech- 
nical schools stood at 11 per cent, with 1,121 of 9,777 
enrolled, while the liberal arts colleges, with an enrollment 
of 9,736 of 147,207, stood at 6 per cent. 
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It was found, however, that many more freshmen were 
taking courses in history other than that of the United 
States. All colleges and universities combined showed a 
registration of 55,504 first year students in general history 
subjects. The liberal arts colleges, with an enrollment of 
45,129, led in this respect. 

Answering the question, "Is United States history re- 
quired for admission to your institution?" 28 per cent of 
all colleges in the country said that it was, while 72 per 
cent said that it was not. Here the teachers colleges set 
the pace, as 48 per cent of these institutions required 
United States history of their entering students. Thirty- 
seven per cent of the technical and professional schools 
require it, as do 22 per cent of the liberal arts schools. 

Public colleges and universities evidently demand 
United States history as a prerequisite for entrance to a 
greater extent than the private or denominational. The 
survey revealed that 41 per cent of the public, 23 per cent 
of the denominational and 21 per cent of the private in- 
stitutions required United States history of all entering 
freshmen. 

State Laws Require Study 

This would indicate that the vast majority of colleges 
and universities in this country does not require United 
States history as a basis of admittance. However, the ad- 
ministrators and history chairmen reported that most stu- 
dents offer United States history, having studied it in high 
school. Nearly half of the States have laws on their stat- 
ute books requiring the teaching of United States history. 
By and large United States history is not required for the 
undergraduate or graduate degrees in any of the colleges or 
universities, with the possible exception of the teachers 
colleges where nearly one-half did make it compulsory. 
Out of 681 institutions answering the question "Is United 
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States history required for the undergraduate degree?" 127 
said that it was, while 554 replied that it was not. 

In other words, 82 per cent of all institutions of higher 
education in the United States grant the baccalaureate de- 
gree without requiring their students to take courses deal- 
ing with the history of their country. 

Liberal arts colleges and universities, which account for 
most of the undergraduate students in the United States, 
are more opposed to the compulsory teaching of United 
States history than any of the other educational groups. 
Only 13 per cent of the liberal arts institutions or fifty- 
seven out of 446 who answered the question, required 
United States history for a degree. 

Teachers colleges, where the future teachers of this 
country are trained, were evenly divided on this issue. 
Forty-eight per cent of all teachers' colleges reported that 
they made United States history a prerequisite to the 
granting of an undergraduate degree. 

In Teachers Colleges 

This would seem to indicate that in a little more than 
half the teacher training centers of this country men and 
women can be licensed for teaching positions without hav- 
ing had any course in United States history, either on the 
secondary or collegiate level. This is particularly true as 
52 per cent of the teachers colleges do not require their 
entering students to offer United States history when seek- 
ing admittance. 

Few professional or technological schools offer any 
courses on the general subject of history, United States or 
otherwise. In fact, in most instances the 260-odd pro- 
fessional institutions offer subjects dealing directly with 
their own specialized fields, whether it is art, music, engi- 
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neering, theology, law, medicine or optometry. Eighty- 
seven per cent of the schools in these categories indicated 
that United States history either was not offered or, when 
offered, not required of their students. 

A feeling that it should be added to the curriculum of 
these institutions was expressed by a majority of those 
reporting. Many heads of technical schools maintained 
that United States history was essential for the develop- 
ment of good citizens, whether they were to be lawyers, 
doctors or teachers. Nevertheless, with few exceptions, 
technical or professional students are permitted to leave 
their institutions without having taken courses in United 
States history. 

Publicly supported colleges were somewhat more strin- 
gent in requiring United States history of their students. 
The survey disclosed that 3 0 per cent of all public colleges, 
15 per cent of all denominational and 13 per cent of all 
private made this subject compulsory. The disparity in 
favor of the public colleges is more theoretical than real, 
however, as the total figure includes the teachers colleges. 

Considering liberal arts colleges and universities alone, it 
is found that 14 per cent of the public, 14 per cent of the 
denominational and 9 per cent of the private institutions 
require United States history. Many college presidents 
stressed in this connection that while they do not require 
it, they strongly urge upon their students the desirability 
of taking courses in this field. 

United States history, in most institutions, is not a re- 
quired subject for students majoring in economics or so- 
ciology. For all colleges and universities combined, it was 
found that 56 per cent do not require United States his- 
tory for economics majors, and 64 per cent do not require 
it of sociology students. 

In the more representative group of liberal arts colleges, 
the survey revealed that only 29 per cent considered 
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Charted Results of Survey on College Study of U. S. History 



The following chart shows the extent of the study of American history in the nation's colleges and univer- 
sities. Three categories are listed: teachers colleges, professional and technological schools, and colleges and 
universities. Each group is divided into classification y ased on control — public, private, denominational. 



Question Public 

Undergraduates 66,161 

Undergraduates in all history 26,808 

Undergraduates in U. S. history. . . . 11,559 

Size of freshman class 22,211 

Freshmen in U. S. history courses. . 3,792 
Freshmen in other history courses. . 7,719 
Is U. S. history required for admis- 
sion to college? 

Yes 

No 

Percentage yes 

Is U. S. history required for under- 
graduate degree? 

Yes '. 

No 

Percentage yes 

Is U. S. history required for students 
majoring in: 

Government — Yes 

No 

Economics — Yes 

No 

Sociology — Yes 

No 

Should U. S. history be made com- 
pulsory? 

Yes 

No 

Percentage yes 

Total number of colleges responding 
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—Teachers Colleges— — — ^ 

Private Denom. Total 

4,215 431 70,807 

1,342 226 28,376 

579 124 12,262 

778 102 23,091 

345 67 4,204 

301 20 8,040 



. Professional and Technica. choola \ 

Public Private Denon. Total 

11,509 22,891 1,963 36,363 

2,669 2,968 804 6,441 

643 1,360 200 2,203 

3,845 5,384 548 9,777 

453 645 23 1,121 

1,245 892 198 2,335 



f Colleges and Universities ^ 

Public Private Denom. Total 

234,431 131,008 114,945 480,384 

51,336 40,322 40,368 132,026 

16,343 12,009 12,575 40,927 

70,039 43,590 33,678 147,207 

4,310 2,174 3,252 9,736 

18,429 13,183 13,517 45,129 



-All- 



Public 

312,101 
80,813 
28,545 
96,095 
8,555 
27,393 



Private Denom. 

158,114 117,339 
44,634 41,398 



13,948 
49,752 
3,164 
14,376 



12,333 
34,328 
3,342 
13,735 



Total 

587,554 
166,845 
54,826 
180,175 
15,061 
55,504 
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United States history essential for sociology majors. 
Thirty-four per cent of the denominational, 26 per cent of 
the private and 23 per cent of the public institutions held 
it to be necessary. 

Thirty-seven per cent of the liberal arts colleges re- 
quired students majoring in economics to take courses in 
United States history. Again, the denominational institu- 
tions were more concerned on this point than the public or 
private ones. Forty-one per cent of the denominational, 
30 per cent of the public and 30 per cent of the private 
colleges asked their economics majors to take United States 
history courses. 

Students majoring in government, for the most part, 
found that they had to take courses dealing with the his- 
tory of their own country. In all, 64 per cent of the col- 
leges and professional schools reported that United States 
history was required for government majors. 

Analyzing the liberal arts colleges and universities, it 
was found that 61 per cent of all students who major in 
government are required to take courses in United States 
history. Breaking this figure down into categories based 
on types of control, the survey disclosed that United States 
history was required of government majors by 71 per cent 
of the denominational colleges, 55 per cent of the private 
and 42 per cent of the public. 

Approved Without History 

This would indicate that in many of our colleges and 
universities it is possible for a student to receive the stamp 
of approval as an expert in the field of government with- 
out having taken any courses in the history of his country. 

Despite the fact that in so many instances United States 
history is not required of undergraduates, or even of stu- 
dents who are majoring in fields that would appear to de- 
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mand this subject as part of a basic training, most college 
presidents or college administrators are in favor of making 
it compulsory. Many held that without United States his- 
tory the student, no matter how assiduously he has worked 
for his degree, will not be fully educated nor capable of 
understanding world events. 

Sixty-nine per cent of all teachers colleges, professional 
schools and liberal arts institutions declared that United 
States history should be made a required subject for all 
undergraduate students attending United States colleges 
and universities. At the same time, as has been noted, 82 
per cent of these same colleges indicate that United States 
history is not required for the undergraduate degree. There 
appears to be a considerable lag between theory and prac- 
tice on this issue. 

Eighty-eight of 101 teachers colleges, or 87 per cent, 
maintained that United States history was essential, and 
should be a required subject. It is required actually, how- 
ever, in 48 per cent of the teachers colleges. 

Professional and technical institutions, likewise, viewed 
United States history as important, 77 per cent holding 
that it should be required of all undergraduates. At the 
same time, only 13 per cent reported that it was offered 
or required of their student body. 

Almost as striking a situation exists in the liberal arts col- 
leges and universities of this country. Sixty-one per cent, 
or 214 out of 349 institutions, said that American history 
should be made compulsory. At the same time, the survey 
showed that it was required by only 1 3 per cent of these 
colleges. Seventy-one per cent of the public, 65 per cent 
of the denominational and 49 per cent of the private in- 
stitutions hold that United States history should be re- 
quired. . 
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Comment on Problem 

Comments as to why the colleges believe that United 
States history should be made a required subject are typical 
of the hundreds of statements volunteered by college presi- 
dents, deans, history chairmen and faculty members. For 
the most part they indicate that thoughtful consideration 
has been given to this subject in academic circles. 

"A true appreciation of our national history is the real 
answer to all the 'isms' that are advocated from time to 
time," comments the American Theological Seminary 
(Del.). "We must not only say I am an American, but 
we must know why we are Americans. United States his- 
tory gives the answer." 

St. Charles Seminary, in Philadelphia, considers United 
States history as a "requisite for an understanding of the 
principles for which our government stands." 

In these trying times, observes the California Polytech- 
nic School, "it is essential that one be familiar with the 
principles and steps involved in the formation of a democ- 
racy like our own." Georgia School of Technology feels 
United States history is necessary "to aid in the under- 
standing of and perpetuation of American traditions and 
ways of thinking." 

United States history, suggests the Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, builds a sense of civic responsibility and 
aids wartime morale. A knowledge of United States his- 
tory is "absolutely necessary for loyal and true American- 
ism," in the opinion of the Westfield (Mass.) State Teach- 
ers College, while the State Teachers College (Minn.) re- 
marks that present-day problems of government and so- 
cial change cannot be understood without an appreciation 
of the history of our own country. 

"A working knowledge of American history and gov- 
ernment is essential if we are to understand, protect and 
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perfect democracy and the American way of life," warns 
North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engi- 
neering. "It is part of good citizenship." 

Goshen College (Ind.) complains that "there is too much 
ignorance on the part of college students of our history 
and institutions." Loyola College (Md.) points out that 
"we are rather foolishly assuming that high school Ameri- 
can history courses are sufficient, which they are not." 

There can be no real understanding of democracy with- 
out an understanding of the historical events that have 
gone into its making, the College of Saint Teresa (Minn.) 
asserts, adding that for American youth "we believe a 
knowledge of American history is absolutely essential." St. 
John's University, Brooklyn, maintains that high school 
United States history must be supplemented by a college 
level course "to aid in the solution of our problems." 

As Counter-Propaganda 

United States history would prove good counter-propa- 
ganda to nazism, in the opinion of Baldwin-Wallace Col- 
lege, Ohio. The University of Scranton (Pa.) observes 
that every American and every one living in America 
should be acquainted thoroughly with its history. To this, 
Elizabethtown College, also in Pennsylvania, comments 
that United States history is a logical preparation for par- 
• ticipation in our democracy; it adds, though, that students 
entering college have a "surprisingly weak" background 
in American history. 

A similar charge is made by Whitworth College 
(Wash.) that "most college students know too little about 
their own country." Now, more than ever before, Hard- 
ing College (Ark.) declares, we should teach the worth of 
American ideals and institutions and the value of "Ameri- 
can way of life." Jackson College (Miss.) holds that a 
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study of our history is necessary for a deeper appreciation 
of the American democratic ideals. 

"Knowledge of American history constitutes a basic step 
in an understanding of the principles of citizenship," ac- 
cording to West Virginia State College. 

These comments typify the point of view taken by edu- 
cators who urge that United States history be made a re- 
quired subject. On the other hand, objection to the com- 
pulsory aspects involved was raised by various colleges and 
universities. This position, together with the argument 
that students take history in high school, were the two 
main points raised. 

Opponents of Required Study 

Students ought to take United States history without 
compulsion, asserts the California Institute of Technology. 
Too many courses are on required lists already, declares 
the State Teachers College (Pa.). 

"Any course labeled 'required' is un-American," the 
College of St. Thomas (Minn.) holds. "In Axis countries, 
courses are required." 

Students appreciate a course more if they voluntarily 
elect to take it, notes Nebraska Wesleyan College. To re- 
quire a course in United States history at the college level 
would degrade the academic teaching of this subject, in 
the opinion of Trinity College (Conn.) . 

"Compulsion is un-American and undemocratic," writes 
Jamestown College (N. D.). "We need to avoid Euro- 
pean regimentation. We are free to make our own choice 
and should be free." 

Williams College (Mass.) feels that a required course 
is much too likely to excite hostility in the mind of the 
student. 

"Students tend to react against required courses," 
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Mount Holyoke College (Mass.) says. The suggestion is 
made that the history courses be made so excellent that 
"great numbers of students will enter them voluntarily." 

Princeton University has this to say: "Required courses 
usually kill interest in the subject and cause s® much re- 
sentment that requirements must be set very low. It is 
probably better to offer courses dealing with American 
problems in several other fields besides history. If courses 
in American literature, American art, American philoso- 
phy and American economic history are available, few stu- 
dents will escape some contact with the civilization of 
their own country." 

Most high schools require United States history for grad- 
uation, and therefore to require this course in college 
would be unnecessary repetition, Yeshiva College (N. Y.) 
comments. Central Missouri State Teachers College ob- 
serves that many students have had a thorough course in 
United States history in high school, and thus may not 
need it in college. History courses should be offered on the 
high school level, many institutions representing all sec- 
tions of the country, insist. 

From Michigan State College comes this position: "Most 
high school graduates take American history, whereas only 
about 40 per cent out here take any European history. 
We are too provincially minded in this section already. 
If we are to become internationally minded there is more 
need of European history than American, and if American 
history were required it would kill our work in European 
and world history." 

Sttidents Lack Groundwork 

Although the college heads voice their objection to any 
"compulsory" teaching of United States history, holding 
that more interest would be aroused if the subject were 
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left on a voluntary basis, the survey disclosed that at pres- 
ent most students leave college without having received 
any groundwork in this area. While this is true particu- 
larly of the professional and technological institutions, it 
also applies to the liberal arts colleges and universities. 

For example, in a large New York City College only 
2 per cent of the graduating class had taken any course 
in United States history. In a respected Middle Western 
College 10 per cent of the graduates had received instruc- 
tion in this field. In a college on the West Coast the per- 
centage stood at 8, while a Southern university indicated 
that 1 5 per cent of its graduating students had taken such 
courses. 

Commenting on the difficulties placed in the way of 
many students, Professor A. R. Newcome, head of the 
History Department at the University of North Caro- 
lina, declares: 

"I condemn the overloading of professional curricula 
with vocational courses which virtually prohibit students 
from electing American history. Of 150 candidates for 
the B. S. degree in Commerce here next month, only 
thirteen have had a course in American history." 

Less than half of the thousands of students who were 
graduated from colleges and universities of the United 
States this month and last had ever taken any courses in 
United States history on the collegiate level. Thoughtful 
educators feel that it is somewhat paradoxical to expect 
youth to give "all out" support in this emergency and yet 
not acquaint them with American traditions, ideals and 
principles. The time has come, they believe, when United 
States history can no longer be taken for granted, but 
should be made an effective part of the college and uni- 
versity program. 
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